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IRON 


Although the malleableizing process has been used since 
R.A.F. de Reaumur, a French scientist, first published a 
technical discussion on malleable iron in 1722, the Euro- 
pean product is a whiteheart iron and is different from 
the American iron of black fracture. Beginning with his 
early experiments in 1826, the inventor of the American 
process, Seth Boyden, made over a thousand different 
articles from malleable iron. 

The early furnaces had a capacity of 800 to 1,000 tons, 
and when one daring foundryman increased his charge 
to 1,500 tons, his co-workers viewed the attempt with 
alarm. However, from such experiments as this, the 
foundrymen learned that a greater heat needed little more 
labor and that the cost of increasing the furnace-size did 
not increase proportionately. The modern reverberatory- 
type or air furnace ranges from 20 to 40 tons or larger, 
and with expert control methods, furnaces of 75 to 80 
tons’ capacity may be efficiently managed. In the past 
several years there has been a trend from batch melting 
to continuous melting through the use of a duplex system 
involving a combination of cupolas and air furnaces or 
cupolas and electric furnaces. 

The molten iron is poured into sand molds to form a 
white-iron casting. When removed, these castings are hard 
and brittle, but after a heat treatment, or an annealing 
process, they are converted into malleable iron. After the 
metal has been malleableized, its chief properties are 
toughness, resistance to heavy and repeated impact, duc- 
tility, resistance to corrosion, and machinability. 

Because of the liquidity of the molten metal, malleable 
iron may be cast in very thin sections and intricate forms. 
Units with a high degree of strength, ductility, and re- 
sistance to shock may vary in weight from one ounce to 
several hundred pounds. Although it was formerly be- 
lieved that metal over 3% of an inch thick could not be 
malleableized, sections up to 4 inches thick can be uni- 
formly heated. 

Although malleable castings were first used for harness 
fittings, agricultural implements, and wagon parts, a rising 
demand for cast-to-shape metal parts for a variety of 
uses has served to increase the scope of the industry. 
Manufacture of railroad cars and trackage parts, auto- 


motive construction, and aircraft and aircraft equipment 
demand countless products of malleable iron. 

With the wartime emphasis placed on conservation of 
materials and speed of production, the substitution of 
malleable iron saved machine tools, man-hours of pro- 
duction, and metal costs. Often this metal advantageously 
replaced some other highly strategic metal. Thousands of 
tons of copper was saved by the use of malleable iron in 
the production of Oerlikon 20 m.m. gun mounts alone. 
Brass fittings on the cleaning staff used in anti-aircraft 
guns were also replaced by this iron. 10.46 pounds of 
brass was saved in the production of each staff. 

Although war production demanded most of the recent 
tonnage for tanks, combat vehicles, guns, and shell com- 
ponents, the 1941 production classification may be cited 
for peacetime distribution. Of the total production of 
malleable iron castings, the automotive industry con- 
sumed 45.3 per cent; railroads, 8.7 per cent; agricultural 
implements, 7.4 per cent; electrical fittings, 4.4 per cent; 
pipe fittings, 17.0 per cent; and other uses, 17.2 per cent. 

Malleable iron is processed by elaborate laboratory 
and production controls. With improved technical pro- 
cedure the output per individual firm has increased from 
less than 150 tons per year, in 1865, to about 10,000 tons. 
By 1943 there were 100 companies operating 108 plants 
in the United States. Last year 948,000 tons of malleable 
iron castings, with a valuation of $175,000,000, was pro- 
duced in the United States. 

By 1850, production of American malleable iron had 
spread from New Jersey and the New England states to 
Ohio and Illinois. Today, half of the United States pro- 
duction is manufactured in four North Central states. In 
1944 Illinois was outranked in its production only by 
Michigan and Ohio. Our State produced 118,000 tons, 
whereas Michigan produced 210,992 tons and Ohio, 122,626 
tons. About 4,000 of the 30,000 workers employed in the 
United States malleable iron industry are workers in one 
of the 16 iron foundries in Illinois. 

Reconversion for the industry is not a difficult problem. 
Since most of its production was for automotive combat 
vehicles, the peacetime products will not be greatly dis- 
similar. The main problem is one of obtaining sufficient 
manpower to supply present and future requirements. 
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ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Few questions in the field of economics have been dis- 
cussed more extensively in recent years than that of eco- 
nomic stability. Economists have studied business cycles 
for several generations, and various theories have been 
evolved as to the causes and frequency of major fluctua- 
tions in production, price levels, employment, and other 
elements of economic activity. Interest in the subject, 
however, was greatly stimulated by the severe dislocations 
which attended the depression of the thirties. In recent 
discussions much attention has been given to ways and 
means of leveling off the peaks of prosperity and filling 
in the valleys of depression. 

Students of the problem agree that economic condi- 
tions are constantly changing and that modern economic 
activity follows a recovery-prosperity-recession-depres- 
sion cycle. The characteristics of the various stages of 
the business cycle are well known and the beauty or the 
beast, as the case may be, can easily be recognized at 
least in the extreme stages. Earlier inquiries into the sub- 
ject produced much information about the causes of re- 
curring periods of prosperity and depression but many of 
the causes are deeply hidden in the psychological factors 
of human behavior which as yet have revealed their 
secrets to social scientists in only a niggard manner. 

Not much credence is placed in the speculations rela- 
tive to the length of time required to complete the busi- 
ness cycle, yet it is a fact, happenstance or otherwise, that 
several of our major depressions have occurred at inter- 
vals of approximately twenty years. War has been by far 
the most important factor in producing violent fluctua- 
tions in economic activity during the present century. It 
does not follow, however, that we would not have had a 
serious business depression during the first half of the 
twentieth century if the country had not been involved 
in wars. 

Economic instability has been greatly accentuated by 
the Industrial Revolution and the high degree of special- 
ization and interdependence that it has engendered. We 
have developed a highly complex economic machine which 
is extraordinarily productive when all its parts are oper- 
ating smoothly. Periodically, however, the machine seems 
to get out of balance. A defect in one part imposes strains 
upon other parts, and soon the output of the machine is 
reduced to a fraction of full production. Of the undesir- 
able effects of the slowing-down process, unemployment 


is of course the most serious problem. Unemployment in 
the modern industrialized society is a serious social prob- 
lem, because the well-being of a family depends upon the 
ability of the working members of the group to keep em- 
ployed at wages sufficient to maintain the customary stand- 
ard of living. 

The ill effects of extreme fluctuations in economic ac- 
tivity are recognized by practically everyone, but sharp 
differences of opinion exist as to what, if anything, should 
be done to promote greater stability. One group takes the 
position that nothing should be done and that the whole 
process should be left to natural economic forces. It con- 
tends that the forces are too powerful and the problem 
too complex to permit of solution through the devices of 
either businessmen or government. Members of this group 
remind us that each business depression has been fol- 
lowed by a higher standard of living than that enjoyed 
theretofore. They point out, moreover, that this result 
has been achieved through important new economic de- 


velopments such as the railroads in the second half of the 


last century and electricity and the automobile in the 
present century. To alleviate the next depression, this 
group pins its hopes upon the airplane, electronics, chemi- 
cals, plastics, atomic energy, and future discoveries. 

Most of those who advocate the laissez-faire policy 
admit that the government must assume the responsibility 
for assisting the needy unemployed during times of severe 
economic dislocation. In discussions of ways and means of 
giving assistance, a preference is indicated for direct 
relief grants in cash or in kind rather than through in- 
direct and make-work schemes. 

Another group, which has been increasing in size, ad- 
vocates an extensive program of private and governmental 
controls to smooth out the ups and downs of the business 
cycle. Some of the members of this major group would 
place primary reliance upon voluntary controls by private 
enterprise, whereas others would depend mainly upon 


public controls. Among the devices suggested for use by , 


private enterprise are planning and stabilizing production 
schedules over longer periods; adoption of a guaranteed 
annual wage plan; employment of a more flexible system 
of interest charges and credit controls; and prompt ad- 
justment of prices to changes in demand and supply. Sup- 
plementing these measures, individuals would postpone 


. purchases as far as possible during periods of scarcities 


and high prices and save money for slack times. 
Governmental controls are suggested as the main 
weapon of attack by a group which holds that private 
enterprise does not have the ability or the willingness 
to achieve greater stability in the economic system. Use of 
the private controls suggested would be encouraged to the 
maximum extent possible, but these would be secondary 
to such public controls as adjustment of tariff and ex- 


change rates to stabilize international trade; control of . 


credit through the rediscounting and open-market opera- 
tions of the Federal reserve banks; direct credit control 
through the Federal Reserve System such as that now 
provided by Regulation W; public works; control of wages 
and hours; expansion of the unemployment compensation 
program; and the fiscal devices of taxation and borrow- 
ing. To this formidable list of controls, some people would 
add production quotas, priorities, consumption quotas, 
and price controls. 


Economic stability cannot be attained without far-— 


reaching regimentation and it is possible that it cannot 
be achieved without some retardation of economic prog- 
ress. Whether it is worth the cost is a question that can 
be answered only by all the people. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— DECEMBER 


Despite high prices and acute shortages of many types of 
merchandise, the holiday buying spree broke all previous 
records. Production continued to be held back by strikes, 
although general business activity showed some further 
slight improvement in the recovery which began in No- 
vember from the drastic postwar slump. 

The strike situation continued in December to be one 
of the major economic problems of the nation. At the end 
of the month the General Motors strike was still not 
settled. The United Steelworkers (C.1.0.) rejected Presi- 
dent Truman’s appeal to continue at work and set Janu- 
ary 14 as the date for a general strike in the steel mills 
of the country. At issue in the General Motors strike is 
the request of the Union for a 30 per cent increase in 
basic wage rates, whereas the steelworkers are seeking 
a $2-a-day pay increase. If the steel strike is not fore- 
stalled, it will affect some 700,000 workers at basic steel 
mills and in allied aluminum and iron ore industries. 

On top of the other labor difficulties, officials of the 
United Electrical Workers (C.1.0.) have announced that 
the general executive board would authorize a strike early 
in January by 200,000 employees in 76 electrical plants. 
The walkout would be to enforce a demand for a $2-a-day 
boost in wages. 

At the request of President Truman, there has been in- 
troduced in Congress a bill with far-reaching implications, 
which provides for the use of fact-finding bodies in labor 
disputes. Such a board has already been appointed on an 
informal basis to assist in settling the General Motors 
strikes. It is contemplated that these boards would have 
access to company records and, with reference to profits 
and other factors, would appraise the reasonableness of 
wage demands. 


Among the important questions that such fact-finding 
boards would have to consider are the productivity of 
labor, the division of profits between stockholders and 
workers, the allocation of profits to reserves, and the use 
of profits for plant expansion and new ventures. Another 
difficult problem arises from the fact that a well-conducted 
business must plan its operations and finances on a long- 
term basis that includes periods of high profits, periods 
of low profits, and probably periods of net losses. In cal- 
culating profits, consideration must be given to the over- 
all situation throughout the complete period of a business 
cycle. To place much weight upon anticipated future 
profits in resolving wage issues would introduce a highly 
speculative element into the analysis. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that workers are entitled to a wage based 
upon the contribution which they make to production. 

Announcement has been made of the negotiation of a 
loan agreement by representatives of Britain and of the 
United States for a fifty-year loan to the former of 
$4,400,000,000. This subject was discussed in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Review. Notwithstanding considerable 
opposition from some of her statesmen and economists, 
Britain’s Parliament voted to accept the loan agreement. 
The next step is consideration by our own Congress. 

Another important development in the field of inter- 
national finance was the devaluation of the French franc 
from the pegged rate of 50 to the dollar to 119.10669 to 
the dollar. This action should give cause for consideration 
to the minority group in this country who have been 
making an all-out effort to jettison the price control pro- 
gram. A major factor in the devaluation of the franc 
was the fact that the price level had risen 400 per cent 
since 1939, 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— DECEMBER 


Illinois merchants enjoyed their full share of the record 
holiday trade and the only regret expressed was that they 
did not have more goods to sell. Several stores report that 
their stocks of certain soft-line items have never been 
lower during their experience. Most stores have several 
empty showcases and shelves, and it is not uncommon for 
a store to be completely out of several staple items. The 
most acute shortages are in men’s suits, women’s hosiery, 
and cotton garments. 

Situations of this kind illustrate the difficulties in- 
volved in stabilizing business activity. First, the backlog 
of consumer demand must be satisfied and then retail 
stocks must be restored to normal size. The heavy buying 
to accomplish these purposes will probably be followed by 
a period in which buying is sharply reduced. 

Collections from the retailers’ occupation (sales) tax 
increased 13 per cent in November from the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Increased driving of motor vehicles 
as a result of the lifting of gasoline rationing caused 
motor fuel tax collections in November to yield 18 per 
cent more than in the same month last year. Cigarette 
tax collections were 14 per cent higher than in November, 
1944, Total tax collections of the Department of Revenue 
in November, 1945, amounted to $15,763,000 as compared 
with $14,338,000 in November, 1944. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation reports that 
it has sold or leased 287 plants in the Government’s sur- 
plus disposal program. Included in the list are the General 


Motors project at Melrose Park, Illinois, which was sold 
to the International Harvester Company; the General 
Motors project at Danville, Illinois, which was purchased 
by General Motors; the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company project at Chicago, which was bought by the 
Leaf Gum Company; and the Studebaker Corporation 
plant at Chicago, which was leased by the Western Elec- 
tric Company. The first sale of surplus farm land, 5,257 
acres in Illinois, has been sold at 86 per cent of the 
original purchase price. Most of this land is being pur- 
chased by former owners who plan to return it to agri- 
cultural production in 1946, The land is located in four 
areas and was purchased by the Government as sites for 
a radar school, two ordnance plants, and a subsistence 
homestead project. 

Per capita: income payments in Illinois for 1944 
amounted to $1,309 as compared with $726 in 1940 and 
$932 in 1929. It will be noted that per capita income pay- 
ments in 1944 were almost double those for 1940. Illinois 
ranked eighth among all the states in 1944 as compared 
with ninth in 1940 and fifth in 1929. In total income pay- 
ments, Illinois was exceeded in 1944 only by New York, 
California, and Pennsylvania. The total for Illinois in 
1944 was $10,121,000,000. Income payments include all 
wages and salaries, the net income of unincorporated busi- 
nesses, dividends, interest, net rents and royalties and all 
payments made for relief, pension, compensation and 
insurance benefits and other miscellaneous payments. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Between November, 1944, and November, 1945, seven in- 
dicators of business activity in Illinois showed gains. Per- 
centage changes for the year, and on a monthly basis, 
are shown in Table I and Chart 1. 

For the year the sharpest rise, 474.5 per cent, was re- 
ported for construction contracts awarded. Another large 
increase was that of 209.6 per cent for building permit 
valuations. 

Department store sales rose 19.2 per cent; life insur- 
ance sales, 8.3 per cent; coal production, 6.3 per cent; farm 
prices, 4.3 per cent; and consumers’ prices for Chicago, 
1.2 per cent. 

Petroleum production declined 2.1 per cent; bank 
debits, 5.5 per cent; and electric power consumption, 9.4 
per cent. The substantial decreases in employment and 
payrolls were the inevitable result of curtailed or can- 
celled war production. 

Advances for nine of the indicators are revealed when 
figures for November are compared with those for Oc- 
tober. A substantial gain of 53.8 per cent occurred for 
construction contracts and petroleum production rose 10.1 
per cent. Factory employment increased 3.6 per cent and 
manufacturing pay rolls 4.5 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
November, 1945 
Percentage 
Change from 
1939 = 

Nov. | October 100 

1944 1945 
Building permits?............... +209.6 | —14.2 | 308.9 
Coal production®................ + 6.3] + 1.5] 162.5 
Construction contracts awarded‘, .|+474.5 | +53.8 | 287.0 
Consumers’ prices for --| — 0.2] 127.3 
Department store sales® . $19.2 | — 3.6] 226.1 
Electric power consumption? . 170.6 
Employment, industry*.......... —-19.0} + 3.7] 111.4 
Employment, manufacturing*....| —25.0 + 3.6] 112.5 
173.2 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®...| + 8.3 | — 2.8 122.2 
Pay rolls, —23.7 | + 4.7] 189.7 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?........ —30.9|} + 4.5] 202.0 
Petroleum production™®.......... — +10.1] 274.3 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; "Illinois Department of Mines and Min- 
erals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; “Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; “Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; “Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “State Geological Survey 


Wholesale Prices 


In November, 1945, the index of wholesale prices, on 
the 1926 base, was 106.8, an increase of 2.3 per cent above 
the figure for November, 1944. Advances were reported 
for all commodity groups: farm products, 5.4 per cent; 
foods, 2.7 per cent; hides and leather products, 2.2 per 
cent; building materials, 2.0 per cent; fuel and lighting 
materials, 1.8 per cent; textile products, 1.7 per cent; 
metals and metal products, 1.4 per cent; chemicals and 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
November, 1944, to November, 1945 


allied products, 0.9 per cent; and house furnishing goods, 
0.3 per cent. 

The index for November was 0.8 per cent higher than 
for October. Farm products rose 3.0 per cent in the 
month; foods advanced 2.1 per cent; and small gains were 
reported for all other groups except house furnishing 
goods, which showed no change. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
November, 1945 
Percentage Change 
Index 
Commodity from 1926 = 
Nov. | October | 100 
1944 1945 
All commodities............ +2.3 +0.8 106.8 
fe +5.4 +3.0 131.1 
Hides and leather products....}| +2.2 +0.2 118.8 
Textile products.............. +1.7 +0.1 101.1 
Fuel and lighting materials. . . +1.8 +0.5 84.6 
Metals and metal products..... +1.4 +0.2 105.2 
Building materials............ +2.0 +0.3 118.7 
Chemicals and allied products. .} +0.9 +0.2 95.7 
House furnishing goods........ +0.3 0.0 104.7 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +0.9 0.0 94.8 
+4.5 +2.0 118.9 
Semimanufactured articles... . . +2.2 +0.1 96.9 
Manufactured articles......... +1.1 +0.3 102.2 
All commodities other than 
+1.4 +0.3 101.3 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... +1.4 +0.1 100.2 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bark accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


In the fifteen reporting Illinois cities, bank debits for 
November, 1945, rose 0.1 per cent for the month, but 


showed a decline of 5.5 per cent from the total for No- 
vember, 1944. For the separate cities, changes on a yearly 
basis varied from a drop of 11.1 per cent to a gain of 
21.7 per cent. Twelve cities had higher amounts for No- 
vember, 1945, than for the preceding month, the most sub- 
stantial gains being reported for Elgin, Springfield, and 
Quincy. 

November debits for the Chicago Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict were 8.0 per cent less than a year ago, but 0.6 per 
cent higher than in October. The St. Louis District re- 
ported gains of 3.7 per cent on a yearly, and 3.5 per cent 
on a monthly, basis. For all reporting banks in the United 
States, debits declined 2.7 per cent in the month, but were 
2.1 per cent higher than in November, 1944. . 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 

‘ November November October November, 1945, from 
City 1945 1944 1945 

November October 

1944 1945 
$7 ,058 ,406 $6 ,662 ,066 5.5 + 0.1 
15,134 14,390 14,942 + 5.2 + 1.3 
Bloomington ...... 29 ,009 26,124 28,739 +11.0 + 0.9 
30 ,690 26,335 30 ,507 +16.5 + 0.6 
6,086 ,024 6,479 ,326 6,081 ,466 — 6.1 + 0.1 
21,454 18,301 20,817 +17.2 + 3.1 
63 ,182 57,426 58,427 +10.0 + 8.1 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 83 ,483 84,554 83,118 ~ is + 0.4 
31,225 31,363 31,542 0.4 1.0 
15,361 14,582 14,262 + 5.3 + 7.7 
132,834 149 434 139,221 —11.1 — 4.6 
57,563 58,877 63 ,483 — 2.2 — 9.3 
48,307 47,370 42,919 + 2.0 +12.6 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 
(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

In November, 1945, sales of ordinary life insurance in 
Illinois totaled $57,252,000, a decline of 2.8 per cent from 
the October amount but a gain of 8.3 per cent over sales 
for November, 1944. Cumulative sales for the first eleven 
months in Illinois and in the United States were 13 per 
cent higher than for January-November, 1944. 


Cash Farm Income 


Illinois cash farm income for September, 1945, according 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
amounted to $76,515,000, a sharp decline of 20.6 per cent 
from the August total and 2 per cent less than the total 
for September, 1944. The trend was opposite that for the 
United States, which showed a gain of 7.8 per cent for 
the month and a slight increase of 0.3 per cent on a yearly 
basis. 


Commercial Failures 
Three commercial failures, with liabilities of $63,000, oc- 
curred in Illinois in October, 1945. Though one less failure 
was reported than for September, the liabilities of the 
firms involved were $15,000 greater. For the January- 
October period, the number of failures was less than half 
the 83 which failed in the same months of 1944. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


October January-October 
Year 
Failures} Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 

eee ae 3 $ 63 39 $ 783 
ee 3 33 83 998 
13 247 248 1,952 
58 485 673 6,792 
58 607 703 7,292 
98 808 958 8,851 


Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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~ PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Illinois coal production for November, 1945, amounted to 
5,909,605 tons, which was 1.5 per cent higher than the 
October output and 6.3 per cent more than the tonnage 
for November, 1944. 

Seventy-eight shaft mines produced 4,215,685 tons of 
the November production, and 26 strip mines accounted 
for 1,693,920 tons. The average number of days worked 
was 20.1, and in the 104 reporting mines there were 
24,938 men who worked. 


Petroleum 


In November, 1945, petroleum production of 6,144,000 bar- 
rels represented a 10.1 per cent increase for the month 
but was 2.1 per cent less than the output for November, 
1944. For the eleven-month period a decline of 4.2 per cent 
occurred from the comparable total for 1944. 

In the month, 99 new producing wells were completed, 
in comparison with 83 in October and 126 in November, 
1944. From January through November, 1945, 974 pro- 
ducing wells have been completed. 


Electric Power Production 


(Electric ete production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

The Federal Power Commission reports that in Oc- 
tober, 1945, 1,097,539,000 kilowatt hours of electric energy 
was produced in Illinois. This represented an increase of 
6.1 per cent over September production, but was 9.8 per 
cent less than that reported for October, 1944. 

In the United States, production of electric energy rose 
3.8 per cent for the month, but declined 7.2 per cent on 
a yearly basis. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

Sales of electric energy to ultimate consumers in IIli- 
nois amounted to 954,198,887 kilowatt hours in November, 
1945, a slight decline of 0.1 per cent from the October 
figure, and 9.4 per cent less than sales reported for No- 
vember, 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to. measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 


In November, 1945, building permit valuations in the 
190 reporting Illinois cities totaled $17,825,091. This figure 
showed a decrease of 14.2 per cent from the October 
amount, but was more than three times the total valuation 
reported for November, 1944. 

Gains for the year were shown for all three classifi- 
cations: new nonresidential building, 324.6 per cent; new 
residential building, 183.0 per cent; and additions, altera- 
tions, repairs, and installations, 92.4 per cent. In compari- 
son with October, 1945, only residential building reported 
a gain, which amounted to 7.4 per cent; nonresidential 
building declined 23.4 per cent, and additions, alterations, 
repairs and installations, 26.4 per cent. 

Permits for 19 large projects were issued in Novem- 
ber, 1945. These included factories, railroad buildings, a 
printing plant, a college building, a community house, 
and a trailer repair station and office, all in Chicago; a 
factory and office building in Maywood; a store in Evans- 
ton; a church home in LaGrange Park; and a factory in 
Aurora. 

In Chicago, valuations declined 14.3 per cent in the 
month, and downstate permits fell off 39.8 per cent, 
whereas the suburban cities showed a gain of 2.4 per cent. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Ili- 
nois in November, 1945, was $47,697,000, an increase of 
53.8 per cent over the October amount, and almost six 
times the figure for November, 1944. 

There was an increase of 360.8 per cent for total build- 
ing over the awards for a year ago. Residential building 
rose 299.3 per cent, nonresidential building, 388.6 per cent, 
and construction of public works and utilities, 44.1 per 
cent. 

The largest gain over the previous month was 231.9 
per cent for public works and utilities. Residential build- 
ing awards rose 60.7 per cent, and there was a 16.8 per 
cent increase for nonresidential building. 

For the thirty-seven eastern states, November con- 
struction showed a 17 per cent rise on a monthly basis 
and was 124 per cent above the amount reported for No- 
vember, 1944. 


TABLE V 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


‘Percentage Change 
N Nov., 1945, from 
ov. ov. 
Type of Construction 1945 1944 1945 
Nov. Oct. 
1944 1945 
Total Construction. ..| $47,697 | $8,302 $31,016 | +474.5 | + 53.8 
Total Building..:...... 33,821 7,339 26,835 | +360.8 | + 26.0. 
Residential.......... 9,100 2,279 5,664 | +200.3 | + 60.7 
Nonresidential....... 24,721 5,060 21,171 | +388.6 | + 16.8 
Public Works and 
Utilities........... 13,876 963 4,181 | + 44.1 | 4231.9 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In November, 1945, sales of 33 independent department 
stores in Illinois amounted to $6,958,123, a gain of 15 per 
cent over the total for November, 1944, and of 12 per cent 
over that for October, 1945. Sales reported for this group 
of stores for the first eleven months of 1945 were 11 per 
cent above the comparable total for 1944. Thus conditions 
in the State closely parallel those in the country as a whole, 
with a volume of business running higher than had ever 
been reported for this time of year. Some shortages have 
not yet been eased, but consumers apparently used their 
purchasing power to buy whatever items were available. 

Eight reporting independent department stores in Chi- 
cago reported sales 19 per cent above the October total 
and 14 per cent higher than for November, 1944. For the 
eleven-month period, January-November, 1945, sales for 
these Chicago stores were 11 per cent above the volume 
reported for the first eleven months of 1944. The 8 stores 
had sales amounting to $4,258,244 in November, 1945. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
November, 1945, from 
Kind of Business 
November| October 
1944 1945 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +15 12 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +15 + 1 
| + 8 + 6 
Grocery stores (without fresh — +10 +2 
Combination stores (groceries, meats + 8 +5 
Meat markets, fish markets........ + 7 +14 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. + 2 -7 
Eating and Drinking Places......... +9 — 3 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms +9 — 3 
Drinking places......... +12 +1 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 2 +2 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... -—4 +8 
non +32 +7 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... +16 -i1 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . + 1 +10 
Apparel +20 +1 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores} +28 +8 
Family clothing stores............ +13 + 2 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +19 -— 6 
Automotive Group. ................ +36 +7 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. +37 +8 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . +26 +7 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. +20 —11 
+28 +4 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . +18 —18 
+ 3 +37 


Other Kinds of Business 


In November, 1945, sales of 1,657 independent retail stores 
in Illinois other than department stores were 15 per cent 
above their volume for November, 1944, and 1 per cent 
higher than in October, 1945. For the first eleven months 
of 1945, sales of these stores were 7 per cent greater than 
for the comparable period in 1944. 

As compared with sales for a year ago, large advances 
were shown by motor-vehicle dealers, 37 per cent; the 
automotive group, 36 per cent; filling stations, 32 per cent; 
men’s clothing and furnishings stores and hardware stores, 
28 per cent each; the furniture-household-radio group, 
26 per cent; florists, and furniture stores, 25 per cent each; 
shoe stores, 21 per cent; and the lumber-building-hardware 
group, 20 per cent. The only decrease, 4 per cent, was 
reported for liquor stores. Other rises for various kinds 
of business ranged from 1 to 19 per cent. 

Seven retail sales groups showed decreases in volume 
for November as compared with October, 1945. Lumber- 
building materials dealers declined 18 per cent; the lum- 
ber-building-hardware group and fuel and ice dealers, 
11 per cent each; candy, nut and confectionery stores, 7 
per cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 6 per cent; eating 
and drinking places, and restaurants, cafeterias, and 
lunchrooms, 3 per cent each. Good gains were reported for 
jewelry stores, 22 per cent; meat markets and fish markets, 
14 per cent; and dry goods and general merchandise 
stores, 10 per cent. Seventeen classifications reported gains 
of less than 10 per cent, and sales of drug stores were 
the same as in October. 

For the month, sales of 540 independent retail stores 
other than department stores in Chicago were 13 per cent 
higher than in November, 1944, but declined 1 per cent 
from their October volume. Large increases, however, 
were reported for jewelry stores, 31 per cent; hardware 
stores, 24 per cent; and florists, 21 per cent. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


Percentage Change 

November, 1945, from 

City and Population Group 

November October 
1944 1945 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +15 +4 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +13 +4 
+23 +1 
+24 +11 
+15 + 8 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +15 +5 
+4 + 2 
ock Island-Moline............. +14 -1 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +16 + 3 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. +20 +14 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +19 +4 
Places of less than 2,500.......... +12 —4 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

From mid-October to mid-November, employment and 
pay rolls in a sample group of Illinois manufacturing 
firms rose 3.6 per cent and 4.5 per cent, respectively. 
Much of the increase shown in factory employment re- 
sulted from the return of workers who had been out be- 
cause of labor disputes in the preceding month, but some 
expansion of civilian production was also noted. Non- 
manufacturing concerns in wholesale and retail trade, 
services, and public utilities showed gains for both items. 

The gain in employment for the month in the manu- 
facturing industries was the first reported since December, 


1944, and the second for the past two years. The in- 
crease was not large enough to counterbalance the sub- 
stantial layoffs which occurred after V-J Day. 

Firms in the sheet iron and tin plate, electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus, agricultural implements, non-fer- 
rous metals, chemicals, explosives and soap, petroleum 
refining, automobile, and machinery and machine tool in- 
dustries reported the most important gains. Seasonal 
declines occurred for the fruit and vegetable canning 
establishments; manufacturers of men’s clothing alsc de- 
creased their activity. Increased employment in the auto- 
mobile and the electrical machinery industries reflected 
the resumption of civilian production. 

Average weekly earnings in November for the manu- 
facturing group were $50.88 for men workers, $31.47 for 
women, and $45.63 for the two combined. These averages, 
in each case, were slightly higher than those reported for 
October, but about $3.00 less than the amounts received 
prior to V-J Day. In the wholesale and retail trade group, 
weekly earnings averaged $54.40 for men and $20.40 for 
women. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change November 15, 1945, from October 15, 1945 
ac, All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturin 
City—Area Establishments Establishments Establishments , 
Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls 

+ 3.7 + 4.7 + 3.6 + 4.5 +3.9 + 5.5 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. + 3.3 + 5.3 + 2.8 + 4.4 +4.4 + 7.5 
+ 3.4 + 5.6 + 2.9 + 4.6 +4.4 + 7.9 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. + 3.3 — 2.5 + 3.2 + 1.7 +44 —23.8 
Other suburban areas.................- + 2.5 + 4.2 + 2.2 + 3.5 +3.8 + 7.3 
DOWNSTATE AREA.............--- + 4.3 + 3.5 + 4.8 + 4.6 +2.4 -— 0.9 
Alton-Wood River area................ +43.1 +31.9 +44.3 +32.4 42.1 + 1.1 
fa REE Pe + 1.7 + 2.7 + 1.7 + 2.8 +1.0. + 0.9 
Bloomington-Normal.................. + 1.0 — 2.8 — 0.2 — 4.0 +6.0 + 6.4 
ass — 4.7 + 0.3 — 5.9. + 0.1 +3.7 + 2.6 
— 1.6 — 5.4 — 2.2 — 6.0 +3.6 + 4.8 
4.1 — 9.7 — 6.7 —12.3 +5.6 0.3 
s + 1.5 + 3.3 + 1.0 + 3.1 +5.7 + 5.3 
Granite City area. +04 +88 + 0.5 
0.0 — 1.8 — 0.6 — 2.4 +4.9 + 5.1 

ankakee-Bradley area................ + 1.0 + 6.2 + 1.1 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby .................-. + 6.2 + 4.5 + 6.8 + 7.1 —2.3 —30.0 
+41.7 +34.7 +46.1 +37.3 +4.8 + 0.1 
anes + 3.5 + 5.3 + 3.6 + 5.5 +2.3 + 4.0 
+ 5.2 + 0.8 + 5.7 + 0.8 -—0.3 + 1.2 
+ 2.9 + 3.1 + 2.9 + 3.0 +1.6 + 6.6 
+ 3.4 + 4.4 +34 + 4.5 +3.4 + 4.0 
Sterling-Rock Falls. + 2.9 + 1.2 + 3.0 
+ 1.3 0.5 + 0.9 + 0.8 +2.0 2.1 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 


In mid-November, 1945, the index of consumers’ prices 
for Chicago, on the 1935-39 base, was 127.3. This figure 
was 1.2 per cent higher than the index for November, 
1944, but showed a decline of 0.2 per cent since mid- 
October. 

As compared with prices a year ago, increases oc- 
curred for clothing, 4.0 per cent; food, 1.5 per cent; fuel, 
electricity and ice, 1.3 per cent; and miscellaneous items, 
0.3 per cent. House furnishing prices declined 0.6 per cent. 

On a monthly basis, prices of food and clothing showed 
no change, rises in some items being offset by lower costs 


TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO* 
November, 1945 
Percentage Change | Index 
Commodity from 1935- 
1939 = 
Nov. October 100 
1944 1945 
+1.2 —0.2 127.3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice....... +1.3 +0.1 106.6 
House furnishings............. —0.6 +0.1 138.9 


*Formerly called cost of living index. 

*June survey. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
Office, 


for others. Small increases in the price of fuel oil and 
bedding, respectively, accounted for the fact that the fuel, 
electricity and ice and the house furnishing groups rose 
0.1 per cent each. Resumption of multi-unit retail sales of 
cigarettes caused a 0.9 per cent decline in miscellaneous 
items. 


Retail Food Prices 


Retail costs of food in Chicago in November, 1945, were 
1.5 per cent higher than in November, 1944, but had not 
changed since the mid-October survey. The largest in- 
creases over prices for the previous year occurred in 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 5.5 per cent; eggs, 2.3 per 
cent; dairy products, 1.9 per cent; beverages, 1.5 per cent; 
and fats and oils, 1.1 per cent. Meat prices declined 0.6 
per cent. As compared with October prices, increases of 
4.0 per cent for eggs, 1.9 for dairy products, and smaller 
rises for several other items were offset by declines of 
2.4 per cent for fresh fruits and vegetables, and 0.7 per 
cent for meats. 

In November, 1945, costs of food in Peoria were 3.7 
per cent higher than a year previously. Largely respon- 
sible for this rise were increases of 14.5 per cent in prices 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, and 6.2 per cent in the 
price of eggs. Only slight advances occurred for the other 
commodity groups. Again a decline of 0.1 per cent in 
food prices occurred for the month. The only increases 
were 5.5 per cent for eggs, and 1.3 per cent for dairy 
products. Fresh fruits and vegetables declined 2.0 per 
cent and meats, 0.2 per cent. Four of the groups, cereals 
and bakery goods, beverages, fats and oils, and sugar and 
sweets, showed no change. 

The over-all index of food prices for Springfield for 
November, 1945, showed an advance of 2.5 per cent on a 
yearly basis. Some increases shown were: for eggs, 9.9 
per cent; for fresh fruits and vegetables, 7.8 per cent; for 
dairy products, 1.6 per cent, and for fats and oils, 1.1 per 
cent. Beverages and sugar and sweets each declined 0.4 
per cent. As compared with mid-October, the index rose 
0.3 per cent, chiefly because of increases of 8.6 per cent 
for eggs, and 1.8 per cent for dairy products. For all 
other groups, no change or only negligible variations 
occurred except for fresh fruits and vegetables, which 
declined 2.0 per cent. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change November, 1945, from 
Commodity Group November, 1944 October, 1945 
Chicago Peoria Springfield | Chicago Peoria Springfield 
+1.5 + 3.7 + 2.5 0.0 -—0.1 +0.3 
+4.1 +10.7 + 5.6 -1.9 -1.5 —1.4 
ss ce +0.2 + 4.7 + 3.3 +0.1 -0.1 +0.2 
+1.5 + 0.1 0.4 +1.7 0.0 -0.1 
+1.1 + 0.9 + 1.1 +0.9 0.0 0.0 
+0.9 + 0.8 — 0.4 +0.1 0.0 0.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON (Pop. 31,255) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, manufactures ammunition, Tiguid 
bricks, glass, flour, leather, paper, steel, boats, tents, awnings, liqui 
bluing, beer, vinegar, whiting, and men’s clothing. Lime and buildi 
stone quarries, foundries, and an oil refinery are other iateasteien. 

The substantial increases of 43.1 per cent in employment 
and 31.9 per cent in pay rolls reported for this area in mid- 
November were attributable chiefly to the return to work of 
employees in non-ferrous and chemicals, explosives and soap 
concerns who had not worked in October because of labor 
disputes. Bank debits rose 1.3 per cent for the month, and 
were 5.2 per cent more than a year ago. Valuation of build- 
ing permits dropped 47.7 per cent. The dollar volume of retail 
sales was 15 per cent greater than in October, 1945, and 25 
per cent above the amount reported for November, 1944. 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
=e —~\ aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products. 


Employment and pay rolls made small gains of 1.7 per cent 
and 2.7 per cent, respectively, part of the increase resulting 
from activity in the machinery and machine tool group. Bank 
debits were 3.2 per cent higher than in October, and 7.4 per 
cent more than in November, 1944. Building permit valuations 
almost tripled the total reported for October. Retail sales 
showed gains of 10 per cent over November, 1944, figures, 
and were 5 per cent higher on a monthly basis. Department 
store sales made even greater advances, amounting to 11.4 per 
cent for the year and 14.8 per cent for the month. 


BELLEVILLE (Pop. 28,405) 


Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
ountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, aaitpautiinn 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

The sizeable decreases of 6.2 per cent in employment and 
14.7 per cent in pay rolls largely reflected the partial closing 
of an establishment which manufactures men’s clothing. Sub- 
stantially reduced pay rolls were reported also for beverage 
concerns and shoe manufacturers. Substantial gains were re- 
corded for retail sales volume, 13 per cent in comparison with 
the October figure, and 23 per cent as compared with that 
for November, 1944. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Again, reduced operations in the heating and plumbing 
equipment industry were chiefly responsible for declines in 
employment and pay rolls in the manufacturing industries, 
amounting to 0.2 per cent and 4.0 per cent, respectively. Non- 
manufacturing concerns, on the contrary, showed gains for 
both items. Bank debits were practically unchanged for the 
month, but were 11.0 per cent higher than in November, 1944. 
Valuation of building permits recorded a sharp decline of 
72.9 per cent. Retail sales volume rose 2 per cent for the 
month and was 4 per cent above the total for November, 1944. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroaci supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, ma Ty, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 


In mid-November, employment showed a gain of 3.4 per 
cent and pay rolls a rise of 36. 6 per cent. The largest increases 
were reported by electrical machinery and apparatus, meat 
packing, paper goods, printing and publishing, public utility, 
and wholesale and retail trade establishments. Bank debits 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


were 0.1 per cent higher than in October, but showed a de- 
cline of 6.1 per cent from the total for November, 1944. The 
valuation of building permits issued was 14.3 per cent below 
the October total. Dollar volume of retail sales was 5 per 
cent above the October amount and 15 per cent above that 
reported for November, 1944. Retail costs of food showed no 
change for the month, but were 1.5 per cent higher than in 
November, 1944. Although the index of consumers’ prices was 
1.1 per cent higher than in November, 1944, it showed a slight 
decline of 0.2 per cent as compared with October, 1945. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 

clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foun and machine 

o- products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, P products, 
and food processing.) 

Decreased activity in the men’s furnishings and work 
clothes industry was the chief cause of the 4.7 per cent de- 
cline in employment. A small increase of 0.3 per cent in pay 
rolls occurred because advances in meat packing and shoe 
manufacturing wage payments more than offset decreases for 
other concerns. Bank debits rose 3.1 per cent in the month 
and were substantially (17.2 per cent) larger than in Novem- 
ber, 1944. Building permit valuations showed a sharp decline 
of 74.8 per cent, the dollar valuation being $27,675. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu- 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manuf and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

Continued reduction of activity in ordnance plants was re- 
flected in declines of 1.6 per cent in employment and 5.4 per 
cent in pay rolls for this area, from mid-October to mid- 
November. The only concerns for which increases were shown 
were heating and plumbing equipment manufacturers and 
department and variety stores. Bank debits were 8.1 per cent 
higher than in October, and 10.0 per cent more than in No- 
vember, 1944. A decline of 64.3 per cent occurred in building 
— valuations. Retail sales rose 1 per cent on a monthly, 

6 per cent on a yearly, basis. Department store sales 
showed little change for the year but were 8 per cent higher 
than in October. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, a refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

A labor dispute which closed down operations for an im- 
portant heating and plumbing manufacturer was chiefly re- 
sponsible for declines of 4.1 per cent in employment and 9.7 
per cent in pay rolls. The chemicals, explosives and soap and 
meat packing concerns reported pay roll decreases. Bank 
debits were 1.3 per cent lower than in November, 1944, but 
made a slight gain for the month. Building permit valuations 
decreased 24.4 per cent. Retail sales volume rose only slightly 
in the month but made a substantial advance of 23 per cent 
over the amount reported for November, 1944. 


ELGIN (Pop. est. 44,000) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watch dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ee 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, Seoat cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

The November increases of 1.5 per cent in employment 
and 3.3 per cent in pay rolls reflected increased activity in the 
important watches, clocks and jewelry industry, as well as in 
electrical machinery concerns and department and variety 
stores. The nonmanufacturing group reported increases of 
5.7 per cent in number of workers and 5.3 per cent in wage 
payments. Bank debits made good gains of 10.5 per cent for 
the month and 16.2 per cent for the year. Building permit 
valuations suffered a sharp drop of 83.8 per cent. Department 
store sales were 16.6 per cent higher than in October, 1945, 
and 6.2 per cent more than in November, 1 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

Increased activity by cutlery, edge tools and hardware 
non-ferrous metals, automobile parts, drugs, compounds and 
cosmetics, and dairy products manufacturers resulted in gains 
of 3.1 per cent in employment and 4.7 per cent in pay rolls in 
November. A notable expansion of construction operations 
was indicated by the issuance of building permits valued at 
$30,675, a gain of 274.1 per cent for the month. 


JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas rang fire bric horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calen cartons, tanks, beer, barrel 
dairy products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, c 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

_ A continued downward trend, which resulted in a negli- 
gible decline in employment and a decrease of only 18 per 
cent in pay rolls, was caused by further curtailment of ac- 
tivity at the Elwood Ordnance Plant. Foundries and forges 
and department and vatiety stores expanded their operations. 
Bank debits showed slight declines on both a monthly and 
a yearly basis. A decline of 38.4 per cent occurred in valua- 
tion of building permits issued. Good gains were reported for 
retail sales volume and trends of department store sales were 
also favorable. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

The increases of 1.0 per cent in employment and 6.2 per 
cent in pay rolls reported for this area in November were 
due mainly to increases in number of workers and in wage 
payments for the furniture and cabinet work establishments. 
Building permits valued at $92,790 were issued in the month, 
an increase of 166.6 per cent over the October total. Depart- 
ment store sales were the same as in November, 1944, but 
their volume showed a slight rise of 1.6 per cent over the 
October, 1945, figure. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broomcorn, an 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

Although Chamber of Commerce figures indicated severe 
declines in both employment and pay rolls on a yearly basis, 
4.5 per cent more workers were employed in November than 
in October, and wage payments were 0.2 per cent greater. 
Bank debits made notable gains of 24.6 per cent on a monthly, 
and 34.2 per cent on a yearly, basis. Retail sales tax collec- 
tions for September indicate that sales volume: had declined 
slightly since August, but was 10.1 per cent above the figure 
for September, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest poadnees of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, me 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, ae 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processe 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

For the first time in nine months, employment and pay 
rolls in this area showed gains, which amounted to 3.5 per 
cent and 5.3 per cent, respectively. The largest gains occurred 
for blast furnaces and rolling mills, machinery and machine 
tools, electrical machinery and apparatus, chemicals, explosives 
and soap, paper boxes, bags and tubes, and miscellaneous 
groceries manufacturers, as well as for department and variety 
stores and public utilities. Bank debits were 4.6 per cent less 
than in October, and 11.1 per cent below the figure for No- 
vember, 1944. Building permits declined 25.1 per cent. Retail 
sales showed no change for the month, but were 15 per cent 
greater than in November, 1944. Department store sales rose 
8.3 per cent in the month. Retail costs of food, although 0.1 
per cent less than in October, were 3.7 per cent higher than in 
November of 1944, 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, sangm, furnaces, 
pumps, indus trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam a machine tools, and elec- 
and gticultural products are stored 

The important machinery and machine tool and shoe 
manufacturing concerns contributed most toward the in- 
creases of 5.2 per cent in employment and 0.8 per cent in 
payrolls. Bank debits exceeded those for October, 1945, and 
November, 1944, by 16.3 per cent and 21.7 per cent, respec- 
tively. Nonmanufacturing concerns reported a slight decline 
in number of workers but a small rise in wage payments. 
Building permits valued at $14,870 were issued, representing 
. — decline of 40.1 per cent as compared with 

ctober. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

The increases of 2.9 per cent in employment and 3.1 per 
cent in pay rolls reflected conditions in the cutlery, edge tools 
and hardware, machinery and machine tools, heating and 
plumbing equipment, automobile, and furniture and cabinet 
work industries. Bank debits declined 9.3 per cent for the 
month and were 2.2 per cent less than in November, 1944. 
Building permit valuations rose 10.1 per cent. Retail sales were 
11 per cent higher than in October, and 24 per cent more than 
in November, 1944. Department store sales were 8 per cent 
higher than a month ago and a year ago. Electric sales to 
ultimate consumers. showed a rise of 3.1 per cent in November 
as compared with the October total. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting nts, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island employment and pay rolls rose 1.9 per cent 
and 1.8 per cent, respectively, from mid-October to mid-No- 
vember. Factory employment was at a higher level than at 
any time for two years. Bank debits were 7.0 per cent higher 
than in October, and 14.4 per cent more than in November, 
1944. Building permit valuations registered a severe decline 
of 83.6 per cent. The large gains for Moline of 41.7 per cent in 
employment and 34.7 per cent in pay rolls resulted from the 
settling of labor disputes and the return to work of agricul- 
tural implement workers. Machinery and machine tool firms 
increased their activity, but heating and plumbing equipment 
manufacturers reduced their operations. Bank debits were 7.7 
per cent above the October figure, and 5.3 per cent higher than 
in November, 1944. Building permits declined 54.7 per cent. 
Department store sales rose 5.0 per cent in the month but 
were slightly less than a year ago. 

_ Retail sales in the area were 1 per cent less than in 
October, but 14 per cent greater than in November, . 1944. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


* (Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 


the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Increases of 3.4 per cent in employment and 4.4 per cent in 
pay rolls were largely attributable to agricultural implement, 
shoe, and automobile parts manufacturers, and department 
and variety stores. Bank debits were 12.6 per cent more than 
in October, and 2.0 per cent higher than in November, 1944. 
A small decline of 14.4 per cent occurred in valuation of 
building permits issued in the month. Sales volume of retail 
stores was 8 per cent greater than in October, and 15 per cent 
above the November, 1944, total. Department store sales 
trends were similarly favorable. The retail costs of food were 
0.3 per cent more than in October, and 2.5 per cent above the 
index for November, 1944 
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